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despite the warmth and unanimity of her welcome, the path
of the new Queen was beset by appalling difficulties and
dangers. Of these the ecclesiastical problem was the most
urgent. Elizabeth may have possessed strong religious con-
victions, but she was not a keen partisan. More of a
statesman than a theologian, she was apt to subordinate
ecclesiastical to political consideration. But as a politique
she was, perhaps, all the better fitted to preside over a
settlement, which, from the nature of the case, was bound
to be a compromise. That settlement, however, was
accepted by the nation at large as at any rate sufficient
for the time. As the reign went on, both parties became
more restless. The Papacy could not afford either to
ignore or to acknowledge the daughter of Anne Boleyn.
In Mary Stuart the Papal party had ready to hand an
excellent candidate for Elizabeth's throne. Circumstances
brought the two Queens, and the two women, into lifelong
antagonism. Thus from the moment of her flight into
England, after the defeat at Langside, until the day of her
death, Mary Stuart became the inevitable focus, if not the
instigator, of ceaseless plots and intrigues against the Crown
and life of Queen Elizabeth, Other elements of restlessness
were not wanting. The devoted but mischievous labours
of the Jesuit mission began in time to tell even upon the
loyalty of the English Catholics. Elizabeth was moved
to action slowly and with reluctance. For the first twelve
years of her reign she steadily declined to interfere with
the religious opinions of her subjects so long as they paid
outward deference to the Established Church of the realm.
But the attack delivered by the Papacy and sustained by
the Jesuits and the Seminary Priests compelled Queen and
Parliament to abandon the policy of prudent and tolerant
laissez-faire. To speak of the statutes passed by Parliament
for the protection of the Queen and country, or the con-